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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Psychology of Reasoning. By W. B. Pillsbury. New York and 
London, D. Appleton and Company, 1910. — pp. viii, 306. 
The purpose of this interesting and valuable book is "to give a brief 
statement of the place of the logical processes, particularly judgment 
and inference, in the concrete individual consciousness" (p. vii). In the 
process of reasoning there are four factors: the purpose of the moment; 
the circumstances of the moment, as appreciated and interpreted by the 
individual; the suggestion of the solution; and the testing of this sug- 
gested solution. Reasoning has two main forms: it may be either an 
action or a mental operation. In the first case the solution is a movement, 
and the testing is the success of the movement; in the second case the 
solution is an idea, and the test is the belief, disbelief, or doubt with regard 
to it. We have belief "when any statement or interpretation harmonizes 
with experience as a whole" (p. 40). "Doubt is due to the alternating 
dominance of systems of experience that have not been altogether co- 
ordinated" (p. 42). There is no third state of disbelief; disbelief in 
anything is really belief in something else. Finally, belief, disbelief, or 
doubt attaches to every content of consciousness. "In opposition to 
Brentano," the author maintains "that there is no moment when any 
perception," or any statement, "stands in consciousness as a mere given 
that is neither believed nor disbelieved. ... A statement may be first 
believed, then disbelieved . . . ; but never, so far as my experience goes, 
does it stand without evaluation as to its truth" (pp. 31 f.). 

The examination of belief is followed by a valuable discussion of meaning 
and the concept. Its main thesis is that the empirical consciousness, the 
'mind' with which psychology deals, is not an aggregate of sensations 
and their combinations, as Mill would have us believe, but resembles 
closely what is commonly called 'the world of meanings.' The author 
starts with the question, How can a single mental state stand for a number 
of particulars? Clearly, its "representative function . . . depends upon 
its associations" (p. 64). Because of its connections, the image which 
represents could be replaced by any one of a host of particulars. But 
the same mental image may represent, at different times, different sets 
of particulars; e. g., the visual image of a right triangle may at one time 
represent triangles, and at another time, right triangles. What, now, is 
to prevent our using this image wrongly — e. g., our asserting something 
of triangles which is true only of right triangles? There must be "some- 
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thing in consciousness" that prevents it, and this something is "the purpose 
or momentary mental set that controls the course of association at any 
moment" (p. 69). 

How is this representative image — the concept — related to 'meaning,' 
in the sense in which Bradley and Bosanquet use the term? Meanings 
are types. Now a careful study of consciousness shows that all our 
thinking is in types. Even perception is in terms of them ; I see the top 
of my table as a rectangle even when the image of my retina is that of a 
trapezoid. The contents of the real mind are not concrete impressions, 
but types; and these types are all interrelated. In these two respects 
the world of actual individual consciousness is like the Neo-Hegelian 
world of universals; it differs from the latter only in the fact that its 
types are not preformed, but are developed in and through the experience 
of the individual. 

Modern logic usually defines judgment as 'the ascription of meaning 
to the given.' This may be accepted, with one important modification: 
there is never in consciousness a mere 'given,' devoid of meaning. Con- 
sciousness is wholly composed of interrelated meanings, and entrance 
into consciousness is identical with the acquisition of meaning. "Before 
it takes on meaning the process can at most be nothing other than the 
physiological or the physical" (p. 104). The essence of judgment, then, is 
"the arousal of the type on the occasion of the stimulus, and the selection of 
some type in harmony with the momentary set of consciousness" (p. no). 

The great difference between our treatment of judgment and the treat- 
ment adopted by formal logic is that we are interested in the actual 
mental operation, while logic is concerned with its result as expressed in 
language and as taken apart from its context. The logician asks, not 
what the speaker meant by a certain statement in its context, but what 
this statement might mean apart from its context. Logicians offer us 
various theories of the nature of judgment: it is a relation (of equality 
or similarity) between subject and predicate; it is subsumption; it is 
analysis; it is synthesis. But this variety of opinion is largely due to 
the fact that formal logic has made the mistake of considering the judg- 
ment apart from its setting. When we study it in the right way, we see 
that each of these definitions represents one particular form of judgment 
and that most, if not all, of these forms can be brought under our psycho- 
logical definition of judgment "as the ascription of meaning to the pre- 
sented, or as the reception of the entering impression into the organized 
consciousness" (p. 136). As thus conceived, judgment represents a single 
mental operation; in all the simpler forms, careful introspection shows 
that only one meaning is involved, although the linguistic expression of 
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the judgment may produce the appearance of two. Judgments in which 
there are really two meanings are more closely related, Professor Pillsbury 
thinks, to what we commonly call 'inference,' and he therefore suggests 
that the range of the term 'judgment' be narrowed and that of the term 
'inference' widened. Under judgment, in his sense of the word, are 
included "all judgments of relation, and of spatial attributes, all impersonal 
and interjectional judgments, most demonstrative judgments and a fair 
proportion of the simple judgments of perception" (p. 162). The other 
judgments of perception — those which contain two interpretations of the 
given — may be called either inference or a succession of judgments. But 
inference conceived as the succession of two appreciations is very different 
from inference as described by formal logic. According to formal logic 
we have, in the typical inference, the assertion of a general truth, its appli- 
cation to the particular circumstances, and the statement of a new truth, 
and the conclusion. But "careful examination of the procedure in a case 
of concrete reasoning will, I believe, convince any one that he is actually 
aware of nothing but the conclusion" (pp. 185 f.). The premises are 
logical constructions rather than psychological realities. The logician 
lays stress upon them because his real interest is not in the origin of the 
conclusion, but in its proof. "The syllogism arose through confusing 
inference and proof. ... It is adequate to proof of one kind but has 
only remote relation to the derivation of the conclusion. . . . Conclusions 
all come through suggestion, and the laws of suggestion here are the 
laws of association" (pp. 187 f.). 

The study of proof brings us back to our old problem of the nature of 
belief. To prove a conclusion is to produce a conviction of its truth. 
Deductive proof has two main forms — the syllogism and the argument 
from analogy; inductive proof has also two — observation and experiment. 
In the syllogism the "general truth" expressed in the major premise 
seems to give "additional warrant to the conclusion" (p. 211). But 
how can it do this? Certainly its formulation gives us no new knowledge. 
We might even prove "that one could not know the general statement 
unless all the particular instances under it, and hence the conclusion, were 
also already known" (p. 212). How it is that the major premise serves 
to strengthen our belief in the conclusion has never, Professor Pillsbury 
thinks, been fully explained. His own suggestion is "that the general 
statement represents the type and that the actually remembered frame- 
work of our knowledge is forged out of typical statements." The frame- 
work gives satisfaction because "the general has hundreds or thousands 
of connections where the individual has but one" (pp. 217 f.). 

The relation of the syllogism to argument from analogy, and the 
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nature of the two forms of inductive proof are treated in a fresh and 
suggestive way. But we cannot pause to comment upon them nor upon 
the discussion of modality and probability. The concluding chapter, 
however, must receive some notice. It is chiefly an exposition of the 
doctrine, found earlier in the book, that "the beginning" and "the end 
of all reasoning" is "the establishment of a system of things and of expla- 
nations that corresponds on the empirical level to the world of universals 
of Bradley and Bosanquet" (p. 276). All the elements of the system are 
products of experience. But they are not particular experiences: they 
are types, which have been developed largely by the method of trial and 
error. My perception of a certain desk, e. g., is "like no single impression" 
that has "ever fallen upon the retina. . . . From the images and from 
thought modifications of the images" I choose the one "which best fits 
into experience" and accept it as real (pp. 278 f.). And a scientific con- 
ception develops in much the same way: it is tested by the extent to 
which it helps us coordinate our experiences. This system of things and 
conceptions is "the external world as it is appreciated. Whether there 
is an external world that is not appreciated" is a question which by 
reason of the "very manner of its asking cannot be answered" (p. 294). 
Since knowledge is continually growing, we shall always think of the out- 
side world "as the source from which knowledge comes. . . . But all 
that we know is the fact" of growth (p. 295). Besides the external world 
there is another system — the human mind — which has developed around 
a somewhat different center. The two systems have not yet been per- 
fectly united. A thing may be either an object in the external world 
or a mental state, according as it is taken up into the one system or the 
other. 

There is no question that this book will make a place for itself as a 
genuine contribution to our understanding of the process of reasoning. 
The problems which it discusses are treated with much freshness and 
originality, and the book is interesting from cover to cover. The author 
succeeds admirably in his effort to keep close to concrete experience: 
not infrequently he substantiates his position by reference to some results 
of experimental psychology. At the same time he has evidently made a 
careful study of the logician's point of view and, in particular, has been 
much influenced by some of the contributions of modern logic. Most 
of the positions which he takes seem to me sound, though occasionally 
I feel impelled to dissent. In general, I think that he tends to exaggerate 
the difference between concrete reasoning and the processes described 
by formal logic. I doubt whether logic, after all, is quite so far removed 
from our actual mental processes as he would have us believe. When, 
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e. g., he tells us that the syllogism never represents the actual procedure 
of thought, and that "the conclusion always precedes the premises" if 
these "are present at all" (p. 188), he is going rather too far. If some one 
gives me an unknown botanical or zoological specimen to identify, the 
process by which I solve my problem may not infrequently correspond 
exactly to the syllogism, with the trifling exception that the minor premise 
precedes the major in my thought. It is true, of course, as Professor 
Pillsbury asserts, that this particular set of premises is, usually at least, 
not the only one by means of which this particular conclusion could be 
proved. But there is no reason in the nature of things why I may not, 
in my effort to convince another, use the very ideas which in the first 
place led me to the conclusion. And on the basis of my own introspection 
I should say that this is what one often does. That the effort to prove — 
either to ourselves or to others — leads us to formulate what before was 
vague and inchoate in our thinking is true; but one may grant this and 
still take a position less extreme than Professor Pillsbury's. The simi- 
larity between some of our ordinary reasoning processes and the syllogistic 
form is well shown by James in his Psychology, though he too points out 
that usually the conclusion "overshadows the process from the start." 
But when this is the case, does not the conclusion often present itself 
simply as an interrogation, 'S — PY which becomes for us an affirmation 
only when we have hit upon some M or other? To this, Professor Pills- 
bury would apparently say, No. From his criticism of Brentano's theory 
of belief I should suppose that he would deny that 'S — P' is ever, even 
for a moment, simply a question in the mind. According to him, intro- 
spection reveals no such thing as genuine suspense of judgment. He 
admits doubt, to be sure; but doubt is described as the alternation of 
opposed judgments. With regard to the actuality of suspense of judgment 
I can only say that my introspection does not agree with his. It is 
doubtless true that all perception involves judgment and that thus you 
may say, No perception can be in consciousness without our believing 
something about it. But it does not follow that there is no such thing as 
suspended judgment. If you call my attention to a tree near by and ask 
me to estimate its height, I may suspend judgment until I have run my 
eye up the trunk. In the interval the tree is for me an actual tree; I 
accept it as an object among other objects: and this, if you like, implies 
judgment on my part. But with regard to the question asked, I have 
not yet judged. 

Another criticism which may be made has to do with a fault in exposi- 
tion. In reading the book I found some difficulty with the doctrine that 
entrance into consciousness is identical with acquirement of meaning. 
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My trouble would probably not have existed if Professor Pillsbury had 
told us in an early chapter what he means by 'entrance into consciousness.' 
When we reach the eighth chapter it appears that his intention probably 
is to distinguish between 'experience' (in the broadest sense, as including 
the lowest forms of mental process) and 'consciousness,' and to use the 
latter term to designate a more or less organized experience (pp. 251 ff.; 
cf. p. 292). This should have been brought out earlier in the book. 
But when this has been made clear, it is still difficult to see why one 
should say that "before it takes on meaning the process can at most be 
nothing other than the physiological or the physical" (p. 104). Probably 
this is a slip. 

One other criticism which I feel constrained to make is concerned with 
the author's use of English. When one is reviewing a book so admirable 
as this, one feels that it is ungracious to call attention to faulty modes of 
speech. It seems to me, however, that there is a growing tendency 
among American men of science toward carelessness in the use of their 
mother-tongue and that it is time for some one to raise the voice of protest. 
The author's very sparing use of commas sometimes makes it necessary 
to read a sentence twice in order to grasp its meaning. (See, e. g., the 
last sentence in p. 127 or the last in p. 213.) More commonly the errors 
in the book do not interfere with our understanding the thought; but 
to the reader who cares for good English they mean irritation and con- 
sequent loss of time. And in some cases, though we know what the author 
means, it is obvious that he has not said it. (See the last sentence but 
two in p. 40 or the last one in p. 137.) The more sincerely one admires 
Professor Pillsbury's book, the more one dislikes to find in it things like 
these. 

Ellen Bliss Talbot. 
Mount Holyoke College. 

Aristote et Videalisme Platonicien. Par Charles Werner. Paris, Felix 

Alcan, 1910. — pp. xii, 370. 

This work is a study of the fundamental principles of Aristotle's philos- 
ophy, with especial regard to its relations to Plato's theory of Ideas, 
The work is well written and is based on a very extensive and thorough 
acquaintance with the text of Aristotle. Professor Werner, throughout 
his book, gives an abundance of citations and references in support of 
his interpretations. In several respects these interpretations differ very 
materially from the view of Aristotle's doctrines made current by Zeller 
and others. 

The exposition of Aristotle's Philosophy is arranged under four heads, 
"Reality," "Mind," "The Good," and "God." 



